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but when we remember that J. Ellis Barker considered Sun "a reaHy
great man in the fullest sense of the word" and "likely to be classed
in history amongst the world's greatest men", it is odd to find so
distinguished a diplomat as Sir John Pratt making only trivial attd
partisan references to Sun in his War and Politics in China.
The author of this important book is highly critical of what others
have written, but such references as he makes to Sun Yat-sen are
often contentious. He quotes at length a disparaging portrait of
Sun from The Communist International (in spite of having himself
described this book as "highly inaccurate") and agrees with its
suggestion that "vagueness in practice and theory'* was Sun's "out-
standing characteristic". It would be easy to quote able historians
and other writers of integrity, who found in Sun Yat-sen outstanding
characteristics that were noble; but the point of Sun's vagueoess
must be met. The complaint is carious, coming from a writer with
such long experience of China, for wfeat the Western mind considers
"vagueness" is a very common quality of the Chinese and, there-
fore, hardly remarkable. la an earlier, and fascinating, chapter of
his book, Sir John Pratt explains that one of the greatest weaknesses
of the Chinese character is the importance attached to appearance
rather than to reality* This characteristic is, surdy, the twin brother
of "vagueness"? But, in fact, Sun Yat-sen was what another critic
called "blunt and forthright" and, again^ "not a man who played
twisted diplomatic tricks'*. His directness and bluntness were so
marked as to astonish those Westerners who knew him and who
were accustomed to the more circumlocutory ways of the East
Confucius and his followers taught the Chinese to demand moral
qualities in their leaders and the reverence of the ordinary people
for Sun Yat-sen was due mainly to his moral courage and masdfish
devotion to his principles. Opinions differ asio the soundness of
these principles, but they were not vague. Can it be said that Sim's
attitude was vague in the vital matter of the Consortium Loan
of 1913?
It is easy to see the difficulties confronting any diplomat in China
during the awkward years through which Sun lived, and the aati-
foreign movement, for which Sun was in part responsible, fliiw a
heavy and sad burden on those who had to provide for the safety
of foreigners in China, but one cannot help feeling that rektioos
between China and the Powers would have beea happier if British
diplomats, and other foreigners, had received part of their tramiag
in South China instead of all of it in Peking.